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HIS LORDSHIP’S PRIVILEGE. 
THE TRIAL OF A PEER. 


For the first time in the annals of our juris- 
prudence of the present century, the High Court 
of Parliament was in 1841 convened entirely as a 
judicial assembly, and sat on the 16th of February 
to try a remarkable and interesting case. The 
Court consisted of the peers of the realm in full 
parliament assembled as triors, assisted by the 
Chief Justices and the judges. The President 
was the Lord High Steward of the kingdom, Lord 
Denman, specially appointed under Her Majesty’s 
royal sign-manual ; the prisoner was Lord Cardigan, 
a peer of the realm, the charge against him being 
a true bill of indictment for felony. The case was 
notable in several respects, and presents some 
points of curious interest. It was the first indict- 
ment under the statute to repress duelling, 
which statute made duelling a felonious crime 
in principals and accessories, even though no loss 
of life should happen. It was the first time in 
this century that a peer had been arraigned for 
felony, sixty-four years having elapsed since a 
previous case. It was the last occasion on which 
a peer of the realm could claim his privilege to 
avoid the punishment to be awarded for his 
criminality. Its curious result, too, illustrated 
in a marked degree the inexorable rule of the 
law of evidence as then administered, that the 
proof should not be at variance with the indict- 
ment, a result which could not occur now, as 
the law was subsequently altered, to obviate 
such technical objections. The Court happily 
has not sat since; and the case furnishes the 
solitary instance of its functions having been 
exercised in modern times. 

Public interest was so much exereised by the 
approaching trial, that at one time it was ru- 
moured the Court would sit, as it had previously 
done, in open Westminster Hall, which alone 
could accommodate all those persons desiring 
to be present; but it was resolved to fit up the 
Painted Chamber, in which the peers had met 


since the destruction by fire of the old House 
of Parliament ; and this was done at considerable 
expense. The benches, galleries, and floor were 
covered with crimson cloth, and the walls draped 
with crimson hangings ; the spaces were allotted 
out for the high officers of state, the peers, the 
counsel learned in the law, the officials; and so 
far as the limits would allow, for strangers, of 
whom the greater part were ladies. None was 
admitted to the trial except by ticket of the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, who some days pre- 
viously issued his official notification of the dress 
to be worn. A similar notice was issued to 
the peers themselves. The House of Peers had 
appointed a special Committee to search for 
precedents of the ceremonial to be observed, 
though Her Majesty the Queen had signified her 
intention not to be present. 

On the day of trial, the scene in the Painted 
Chamber was a most magnificent and imposing 
one. The peers were gorgeously robed, wearing 
the collars of their respective orders and their 
decorations ; the single exception being the noble 
prisoner, who was in plain dress, pursuant 
to the order of the House. The judges in their 
scarlet and ermine gowns, with their chains and 
collars of office and their quaint caps; counsel 
in their full-dress wigs; and the peeresses in 
splendid toilettes, formed a gathering pictur- 
esque and imposing. We collect from the lengthy 
entries in the Lords’ Journals that the stately 
ceremonial was strictly in accordance with the 
precedents recorded in the earlier authorities ; 
and indeed we find the courtly observances had 
followed the elaborate ritual compiled by Lan- 
caster Herald in an old and similar case. 

Shortly before eleven o’clock a.m., the Lord 
Speaker, in his stately official robes, entered the 
House, preceded by the Purse-bearer with the 
purse, the Serjeant with the mace, the Gentleman- 
Usher of the Black Rod with the Lord High 
Steward’s staff of office, and Garter King-at-Arms 
bearing his sceptre—all in procession. 

The proceedings were opened by prayers being 
read. The roll of peers was then called over 


a 
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by the Clerk-assistant of Parliament, beginning 
with the junior Baron. The Clerk of the Crown 
in Chancery, making three reverences to Lord 
Denman, knelt, and then presented to His Lord- 
ship on the woolsack the Commission under the 
Great Seal appointing His Lordship Lord High 
Steward ; by whom it was handed to the Deputy- 
Clerk of the Crown in the Queen’s Bench, who 
had made the like reverences, and received it 
kneeling. After proclamation for silence, he read 
the commission at the table, all the Lords and 
other persons standing up uncovered by order. 
The Lord High Steward then rose, and making 
obeisance to the Throne, took his seat in the chair 
of state provided for him on the uppermost ste 
but one of the Throne ; Garter King-at-Arms an 
the Gentleman-Usher of the Black Rod, with 
profound obeisances to His Grace, took their 
places on the right of the Lord High Steward ; 
and both holding the white staff, presented it, 
on their knees, to His Grace. 
Proclamation for silence was again made by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms; and the Deputy-Clerk of 
the Crown proceeded to read the Queen’s writ 
of certiorari, the return thereto, and the bill of 
indictment against the accused. The Yeoman- 
Usher of the Black Rod was then commanded 
to call in James Thomas, Earl of Cardigan, to 
ore at the bar for the discharge of his bail. 
is Lordship immediately entered ; and advanc- 
ing to the bar, made these reverences, one to 


His Grace the Lord High Steward, and one to 
the peers on each side; who returned his salute. 
He then knelt, until the Lord High Steward 
acquainted him he might rise ; and Hi we 


was thereupon ord into the custody of Blac 

Rod, who conducted him within the bar, where 
he remained standing, while His Grace informed 
gag the nature of the charge preferred against 


The noble prisoner was then arraigned in due 
form by the Deputy-Clerk of the Crown, who 
asked of him: ‘How say you, James Thomas, 
Earl of Cardigan, are you guilty or not?’ To 
which he replied in a firm voice: ‘Not guilty, 
my lords !’ 

The Clerk. How will you be tried, my lord? 

The Earl. By God and my peers! 

The Clerk. God send Your Lordship a good 
deliverance. 

All persons summoned to give evidence were 
then commanded to present themselves; and 
His Grace the Lord High Steward removed his 
position from the steps of the Throne to a large 
table below ity proved by Garter, Black 
and the Purse- r; the Serjeant-at-Arms stand- 
ing at the lower end of the table. Ushered in 
with that stately pomp and heraldic formality 
essential to judicial proceedings involving the 
honour of the peerage, this remarkable trial 


n. 

‘o the uninitiated, it may seem that the ordi- 
nary criminal courts of the country presided over 
by Her Majesty’s judges were sufficiently able 
to try the iedictanent charged on the noble 
prisoner, without the attendant pomp and mag- 
nificence ; but they had no jurisdiction to try 
my lord. The famous twenty-ninth chapter of 
the Great Charter, and the statute first Edward 
VI. cap. 12, sec. 14, declare in effect that any 
of the nobility must be tried by the nobility 


who are their equals; and this law is again 
repeated in a subsequent statute. As a peer of 
the realm, therefore, ‘His Lordship’s privilege’ 
was claimed for him to be tried by his peers ; 
and the indictment which had been found against 
him by the grand-j at the Old Bailey was 
removed accordingly, by writ of certiorari, into 
the House of Peers. 

The crime alleged in the indictment agai 
the Earl was feloniously shooting, with intent 
to kill and murder, one Harvey Garnett Phipps 
Tuckett. We shall see how the sworn facts 
established this charge; framed in so dangerous 
a shape, against my lord. 

On the the 12th tember 1840, 
two carriages quickly approac 
Common On reachi 
an appoin spot, the carri stopped, an 
of alighted the Barl of Cardigan, 

n istinguis himself subsequently in 
“charge of the Six at 
Balaklava—attended by Captain Douglas. From 
the other, Captain Harvey Tuckett, late of the 
same mama a by his second, Cap- 
tain Wainewright. Sir James Anderson, the 
eminent physician, was also present. 

Into the causes of the a we will not 
enter, though the public mind was much exercised 
by them at the time; it is sufficient to say the 
dispute arose out of ——— differences, in 
which the noble Earl felt himself affronted by 
Agee Tuckett, and demanded satisfaction of 


The preliminaries arranged and distances meas- 
ured, the Earl of Cardigan and Captain Tuckett 
confronted each other with loaded pistols <A 
on with the Earl’s name and arms, was 
ound upon the ground afterwards. Their first 
exchange of shots was ineffectual ; at the second 
attempt, however, Captain Tuckett fell, wounded 
by the shot delivered by his antagonist. <A 
neighbouring miller, with his wife and son, had 
witnessed the occurrence ; and the former bein 
a constable, took the Earl into custody with 
the smoking pistol still in his hand. Captain 
Tuckett was removed by Sir James Anderson, 
he first delivering a card, inscribed ‘Captain 
Harvey Tuckett,’ to the constable. The Earl 
admitted to the police that he had fought a duel, 
and had hit his man, but not dangerously. These 
were the simple and plain facts proved. They 
seemed only too plain and convincing; for the 
Earl, it was said, shortly before the trial began, 
had executed a deed of gift in favour of a relation 
of all his lands and effects, to avoid the forfeiture 
thereof to the Crown, which then would have 
happened on his conviction as a felon; a for- 
feiture which, by the way, was abolished after- 
wards by statute on the 4th of July 1870. 

The crime was clearly against the statute, and 
there was no attempt to hide the fact of the 
Earl’s criminality ; he himself had even admitted 
it. What, then, could be his defence ? 

We should state that neither Captain Tuckett, 
who had recovered, nor his second, nor Captain 
Douglas, the Earl’s second, tendered evidence ; 
for the very sufficient reason, that they would 
have convicted themselves out of their own 
mouths of a like offence against the statute. 
Sir James Anderson, too, though called as a 
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witness for the prosecution, declined, for a similar 
reason, to answer any question relating to the 
occurrence he had witnessed, having been cau- 
tioned by the Lord High Steward that he need 
not do so to his own incrimination. 

The evidence was closed for the prosecution ; 
but it was apparent that the counsel for the 
Crown were in a dilemma. The evidence pointed 
clearly to the shooting by the Earl of Captain 
Harvey Tuckett, whereas the indictment alleged 
the crime against him of shooting one Harvey 
Garnett Phipps Tuckett. The identity of the 
two persons had not been proved with the = 
ticularity then — by the inexorable law 
of evidence; the flaw was that technically called 


a variance. Here, then, was an unexpected loo 
which was seized iene 


hole for escape, 
by the noble prisoner’s astute counsel, Sir 
ollett. He took the objection at once. It was 
insisted in reply by the Attorney-general—after- 
wards Lord Campbell—for the Crown, that surely 
it was unnecessary to produce and prove the 
a baptismal certificate! On the other 
d, it was contended that if strict proof of 
identity were not required, a man might be 
executed for the murder of a person whom he 
never saw. An elaborate and learned ent 
ensued there and then on the whole point. 
Strangers were ordered to withdraw, including 
the noble prisoner ; and the House proceeded to 
deliberate yo the case, the spiritual lords with- 
drawing by leave, according to custom. 

When the doors were again opened, the Lord 
High Steward was questioning each peer sepa- 
rately, beginning with the junior Baron; and he 

roceeded through the long list of Viscounts, Earls, 

arquises, and Dukes in the following form: 
‘Thomas Lord Monteagle of Brandon. How says 
your re Is James Thomas, Earl of 
Cardigan, guilty of this felony whereof he stands 
indicted, or not?’ Whereupon each peer rose 
in his turn, and placing his right hand upon his 
breast, said : ‘ Not guilty, upon my honour. 

When the question was put to the Duke of 
Cleveland, His Grace -_ with em og ‘Not 

ilty, legally, upon my honour. e last 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

Their lordships, including the Lord High 
Steward himself, had unanimously resolved that 
the Earl was not guilty of the crime alleged. 

The Serjeant-at-Arms then said: ‘Yeoman 


Usher, call in James Thomas, Earl of Cardigan ;’ 


and His Lordship was placed outside the bar. 

eee the Lord High Steward addressing 
him, said : ‘James Thomas, Earl of Cardigan, you 
have been indicted for a felony, for which you 
have been tried by your peers; and I have the 
satisfaction of informing you, you have been 
found not guilty by a unanimous sentence; and 
you are disc —— 

The Earl of Cardigan at once bowed and retired. 
His remarkable trial was at an end. 

Proclamation was made to dissolve the Com- 
mission; and His Grace the Lord High Steward, 
standing in front of the Throne, received his 
white staff again from the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod; he held it in both hands, and 
broke it in two, thus dissolving the Commission. 
The Lord High Steward’s office was thereupon 
vacant ; and my lords immediately adjourned. 

Captain Douglas, the Earl’s second, was after- 


wards acquitted on the same grounds, on a similar 
indictment as an accessory, at the Old Bailey. 

But though the prosecution of the Earl was 
abortive, the case yet bore some fruitful result ; 
for attention had been drawn by it to a remark- 
able personal privilege which was still available 
for His Lordship, though it had been dormant 
very many years. It was rumoured amongst the 
lawyers, that if the Earl had been convicted, he 
would claim the benefit of the peerage, to avoid 
his punishment, transportation for life; and this 
new phase in the case heightened the extreme 
interest felt in the trial. 

‘His Lordship’s privilege’ in this respect was 
somewhat similar to the benefit of clergy, which 
had been previously abolished in the year 1827, 
and which ancient right enabled those who could 


.| read to claim, under certain conditions, immunity 


from the legal punishment for their offences. The 
benefit of peerage arose out of the statute first 
Edward VI. cap. 12, sec. 13, which gave immunity 
to peers and peeresses, on their conviction for 
felony, though they could not read—not an uncom- 
mon fact in the sixteenth century ; and it appears 
by the old reported cases, that on the privilege 
being claimed, a peer was instantly discharged 
by the Court from: punishment upon payment of 
his fees. He could, however, claim this privilege 
of the statute but once only. Its effect was simply 
to set aside punishment ; as a convicted felon, | 
lands, goods, and chattels were still forfeited to | 
the Crown. But the statute seventh and eighth © 
George IV. cap. 28, abolishing benefit of clergy, did | 
not mention in terms the benefit of peerage; and | 
the point, it was said, was arguable that a peer was _ 
not deprived of it. The rumours ting this 
privilege soon reached the ears of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Cottenham, who shortly afterwards 
introduced a Bill repealing the old Act of Edward 
VI., and declaring once and for all, that on convic- | 
tion for felony, every shall be liable to the 
same punishment for felony as any other of Her | 
Majesty’s subjects, notwithstanding any law or 
usage to the contrary; and this Bill into | 
the statute-book on the 2lst June 1841, as the 
fourth and fifth Victoria, cap. 22. 

A laudable result inly, that the Lords and | 
Peers of Parliament, of their free-will and motive, | 
should have unanimously deprived themselves 
of one of their ancient personal privileges ! 


VALENTINE STRANGE. 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
CHAPTER Il.—‘THE BLIND BOW-BOY'S BUTT-SHAFT.’ 


On the western coast of England, there is a 
narrow bay which is bounded on each side by 
a headland of igneous rock. The smaller and 
more northerly headland is locally known as 
Daffin Head; and the larger headland on the | 
southern side of the bay is called Welbeck Head. | 
For some half mile, Welbeck Head.runs gently wu 
from the mainland, its growing sparser, an 
its prehistoric old bones declaring themselves more 
plainly, until you come upon broken rocks with 
no other covering than lichen, and then go on 
by paths which increase in difficulty for another 
mile. There, suddenly, oe reach a bit of 
seeming fairyland—Welbeck Hollow. A carpet 
of green turf, soft and fine, is belted by trees ; 
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and above the topmost branches rise the veri- 
table bones of old earth, lichen-spotted and hoary 
with rain and sunshine—the rain and the sun- 
shine of thousands of years. 
the grassy space is one t isolated rock ; the 
as the nds tell, of a beau- 
tiful young Princess buried there by a cruel 
magician. The perennial tears of the beautiful 
Princess flow from the southern side of this vast 
boulder in a kling stream, which brawls 
inland for a mile, and then returning, ends its 
brief life in salt waters. 

Beyond the Hollow, the Head grows precipitate 
and even terrible. It is tall enough to bathe 
its hoary forehead now and then in storm, and 
can push a bare defiant scalp at the very thunders. 
It rises like a wall on the seaward side, and over- 
hangs a little, as though it threatened to tumble 
bestong, Nervous tourists keep clear of its 
edge; and even strong-headed people, tempted 
to lie prone there and venture one look sheer 
down to the wrinkled sea, have confessed to 
something of a thrill of fear. 

On its southerly side the Head has neither 
terrors nor splendours. It slopes quietly to the 
mainland meadows, and bears on its wide bosom 
a pleasant park and a quiet country mansion. 
This quiet country mansion is called ‘Lumby 
Hall ;’ and men, women, and children bearing the 
name of Lumby have lived there almost from 
time immemorial. The Lumbies were always 
a solid household, reverencing the wisdom of our 


ancestors, and believing blood to be thicker than 
water, They were a quiet and inoffensive people ; 
but they were known to be hard and implacable 
in enmity. If you had a Lumby for a friend 
—all the Lumbies were proud of this, and made 
it an honourable tradition, to be maintained at 
all hazards—you had a friend who would stick 
by you like a brother. But if you had a Lumby 
for an enemy—the Lumbies were proud of this 


also, and made an honourable tradition of it— 
you had to face an enemy not to be appeased 
or conciliated; a man relentless, unreasoning, 
who hated you root and branch, you and yours 
to the ninety-ninth relationship. 

The elder Lumby had inherited this nature, 
and had transmitted it to his son. They both 
took a pride in it, and were pleased to think 
that it was English. That was old Lumby’s 
sacred shibboleth. If the Standard—he was a 
staunch Conservative—told him that a thing was 
un-English, he voted against it in the House 
of Commons, in whose collective wisdom he fur- 
nished a unit. He liked good old English sports 
and pastimes; and without having a grain of 
vulgar cruelty in his nature, he would have 
welcomed the return of cock-shying and bull- 
baiting, simply because those sports were old- 
fashioned, and had once been popular in this 
island. He mourned over the gradual evanish- 
ment of the good old English penal laws; he 
drank unwittingly much good old English port. 
That, he believed, had a continental origin, and 
it was one of the few things he did not disdain 
on that account. He was not in the direct line 


had died out, and the city branch ruled in their 
stead. Mr Lumby had gradually released himself 

from the toils of labour; and though he would 

not accept the position of a sleeping-partner, he 

had exercised of late years but little supervision 

over the doings of the firm, and was not much 

more than its nominal head, except that he drew 

the lion’s share of its profits. 

Gerard Lumby the younger, with whom ‘this 
history has much to do, was cut by nature on 
the lines of the paternal pattern ; but the world 
being thirty years older when he came into it 
than it had been at his father’s birth, his social 
and political conservatisms were of a milder 
type. He walked homeward with the Yankee’s 
odd-sounding name in his mind, and smiled to 
think of the quaint earnestness with which the 
fellow had promised help in any day of need. 
Taking the way by the lane, the youth whistled 
as he went, out of mere jollity and youth. 
By-and-by he was met by an open carriage, 
drawn by two handsome chestnuts, driven by 
a fat coachman, of rubicund countenance, who 
wore an exceedingly a and curly wig. The 
lane was so confined, that Gerard either 
to retreat, or to mount a bank on one side or 
another. He chose the readier alternative ; and 
laying his disjointed rod on the grass, he leaped 
upon the mound, caught a sturdy overhanging 
ash-branch, and waited for the carriage to go by. 
From this height of vantage, he saw that it had 
one occupant, a lady, who carried a sun-shade, 
and carried it in such a position that her face 
was hidden. 

Now, Gerard knew, or supposed he knew, 
everybody who kept a carriage within ten 
miles; but this equipage was strange to him. 
A thing of that sort is matter of interest 
in the country, and he wondered who the 
lady might be. She, while yet a dozen yards 
away, saw from beneath her sunshade one 
of Gerard’s feet swinging clear of the mound, 
in readiness to drop when the carriage should 
have passed; and coming out of the _prett 
silken shelter to see to whom the foot Slee, 
herself became visible. The average of beauty 
in these favoured islands is high, and Gerard 
had seen pretty faces in plenty. People who 
live in the west of England need not travel 
far to look for feminine charms; but Gerard 
had never seen —— to approach this new 
vision. She was charmingly Sel, but some- 
what quaintly, and she wore a profusion of lace. 
So much Gerard could have told you, and no 
more, for he was as ignorant of millinery as I 
am. Her face was beautiful, and not with any 
merely common type of loveliness, but with that 
soft yet haughty splendour which belongs alone 
to some few Englis women, and is at once loftier 
and more charming than any form the Greeks 
have left us. Millais might have painted it, 
and made himself twice immortal; but no mere 
marble could have carried more than half its 
charm. 

The lady at a guess might be twenty. Gerard 
was five-and-twenty. The unknown beauty shot 


of the good old county house whose name he 
bore, but had inherited the estates from a child- 
less uncle. The city Lumbies, of whom he was 


the head, had always been a little despised by | carriage gave him. Off came Gerard’s hat in 
the county Lumbies; but the county Lumbies|a moment, leaving his crisp curled hair and 


one shaft at him in passing, and sent it barbed 
with a smile. A queenly little inclination of 
the head acknowledged the trouble the ing 
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and bright and happy, with a face in which 
innocence and piquancy charmingly blended. 
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frank forehead open to the view. With one 
foot planted on the bank, and the other 
swinging loose, the strong brown left hand 
stretched freely out to grasp the bough—the 
attitude was as graceful as that of Mercury 
new lighted. The, young lady’s eyes ed 
him with demure admiration for a.second, and 
then she hid herself with her sunshade, and the 
sun seemed shaded from Gerard’s eyes. 

It is very natural for young men of five-and- 
twenty to fall in love; and it is in accordance 
with the decrees of Nature that some of them 
should do it suddenly, without prescience, pre- 
monition, or warning, and indeed in barefaced 
defiance of all likelifood. The ways of falling 
in love are as various as the natures of men and 
women. Some, of the critical, cautious, and 
unimaginative sort, are inclined to set down love 
at first sight as a figment of the poet’s and the 
novelist’s invention. But there is an actual 
moment. of time—if it could only be caught— 
at which anything has its beginning ; and though 
I, for one, have not saaes lait in the raptures 
of passion which take rise at a single glance, I 
nevertheless have seen enough of love and lovers 
to believe that even one glance rand slay all 
chances of bachelorhood and spinsterhood in a 
pair of youthful lives. Here it was not two but 
one that fell, and even he did not now begin 
to guess that he was wounded. 

ur youthful Gerard was not much of a hand 
at the poets and fictionists; and being hit with 
‘the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft,’ took to wondering 
what was the matter. Had he been given to 
verse-making, he might have gone home to write 
a sonnet about his vision, and so have fanned 
love’s little flame into a premature fire, which 
should have died for want of fuel. As it was, 
he took up his rod, and sauntered along the lane 
with the Feautiful face before him, not consciously 
or intentionally recalling it, yet renewing his 

ing glimpse of it again and again, almost as 
if by actual sight. The queenly head just bent 
a little, the lovely face smiling, the violet eyes 
turned upwards, still holding him in sight while 
the head bowed—— My poor Gerard, you are 
a smitten man. And who amongst us, from 
whose ‘topmost head the thickset hazel dies,’ 
would not have changed places with you, if it 
were but for a month or two, an hour or two, 
a mere five minutes, to be young again, and once 
again in love? 

So Gerard strolled home, and the beautiful 
face bore him company. The _ broken-haired 
terrier hailed him with a voice of joy, and 
careered about him in wild circles; but oe 
with no ee er to outspoken affection, follow 
disconsolately at a distance with his moist tail 
between his legs. Through the gates, with their 
crumbling pillars of gray stone bearing the 
Lumby arms, along the shady avenue, and across 
the trim-kept lawn, the beautiful face bore 
Gerard company. He sat down, and smoked a 


pipe in its society ; but feeling, somehow, a little | had been 


restless, he arose, and with no definite idea of 
action, strolled round to the stables. 

‘Gerard!’ cried a pleasant girlish voice; and 
the young man turning, saw a pretty sight—a 
young lady, namely, of some eighteen years, fresh 


‘We have had visitors this afternoon whilst 
you were away,’ she said. ‘Guess who they 
were. 


‘Who were they?’ asked Gerard languid] 
trying to get up a show of interest. ” 

‘Guess,’ she said. 

Gerard, with his hands in his pockets, his hat 
drooping over one eye, and his pipe stuck in 
one corner of his mouth, looked like a protest 
against intellectual effort. But he responded 
—, to the challenge. ‘Val Strange? 

0. 

‘Then I give it up,’ said lazy Gerard. 

again.’ 

‘Milly,’ said Gerard appealingly, ‘don’t you 
it’s too hot for pt Who 
it 

‘Our new neighbours, said Milly, noddi 

ily. ‘Mr Jolly and his daughter. And, 

erard, I think she’s the most beautiful girl 
Iever saw! And she wore such lovely lace !’— 
Gerard flushed a little—‘And Mr Jolly,’ pursued 
Milly with great vivacity, ‘is a little man, with 
a face like a Normandy pippin—brown and 
shrivelled, you know. going to 
give a big dinner and a ball, and we’re all 
invited !? 

‘Great news, eh, Milly?’ said Gerard. 

‘And, said Milly, in breathless pursuit of her 
theme, ‘they have such a coachman, Gerard, in 
such a wig, and a wonderful port-wine face like 
an old-fashioned vintner; and I’m so sorry you 
er them, for they have only been gone an 

our.’ 

Gerard had begun to put things together. 
Yet what had he to blush for? ‘I met a young 
lady in a carriage just now,’ he said; ‘but she 
was alone.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Milly, ‘Mr Jolly came on horseback. 
He is an old friend of the Mortons, and has gone 
to Daffin Head to see the General.’ 

‘M—n,’ said Gerard, blushing again, through 
all his assumption of indifference. ‘Carriage I 
met was a landau. Pair of chestnuts, very hand- 
some horses. Very fat coachman. Rather a 
pretty girl inside.’ 

‘O Gerard !’ cried Milly, ‘what a shame to call 
her “rather pretty.” She’s beautiful. I never 
saw anybody half so lovely, even in a picture.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Gerard, making much pretence 
of cleaning the stem of his pipe with a stalk 
of grass—‘perhaps I saw some other young 
woman,’ 

‘“Young woman” indeed! Why, you know 
everybody else for miles.’—Ladies fire those quaint 
conversational double-shots at times. ‘And I’m 
sure if I were a man, I should have fallen in 
love with her at first sight.’ 

‘But being a young woman,’ said Gerard, 
repeating the obnoxious phrase, ‘your notions ot 
manly conduct are not valuable.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Milly. ‘But I wish you 
ere to meet them.’ 

‘T shall see them at the feed,’ said Gerard, still 

an busy with his pie, and turning more than 
away from Milly. What had he to blush 

for? It made him almost angry with himself 

that he should be so foolish. 

‘All you Oxford men are vulgar,’ said Mill 


with decision. ‘You speak of a dinner as thoug 
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you were horses. You call a ball “a hop,” and 
ou talk of money as “rhino” and the “stumpy.” 
i wouldn’t talk slang, if I were a man.’ 

‘But being a young woman,’ said Gerard, 
repeating himself, ‘your notions of manly con- 
duct are not valuable.’ 

‘And, O Gerard!’ exclaimed the yo' lady, 
‘it’s my first ball ; and will you practise the deux 


temps with 


‘As much as you like,’ said Gerard. 
‘Thank you,’ said Milly. ‘That is kind. The 


| ball is this day six weeks ; and I am to wear’—— 


Then the ane ey drove into millinery detail ; 
and Gerard having conquered the imaginary 
obstacle in his pipe, recovered composure, and 
listened with a good-humoured smile, under- 
standing nothing. 

‘And very nice you'll look in it, he said; 
‘and I wish you lots of partners.’ 

‘Aunt is going to return the visit this day 
week,’ said Milly. ‘J am going as well.’ 

‘All right,’ said Gerard.—‘I say, Milly! I’m 
going up to town next week. There are jewellers 
in knows ? might find a 
or a ni or a of earrings, or somethin: 
of that kind. Eh? 

*O Gerard,’ cried Milly, ‘you are kind !’ 

ve i ‘The governor might stop my 
if he heard such extravagance. 
with » face and Klin; 

ni with a grave an 
eyes ; Gerard, with i the 
head, strolled on to the stables. en he was 
alone again, the beautiful face came back to him, 
and he sauntered on solemnly, thinking of the 
coming dinner and the and wondering with 
a surprising interest whether the young lady 
would remember him. He was absent-minded 
and silent through the quiet family dinner that 
evening, though Cupid’s butt-shaft did not yet 
so rankle in him as to spoil his appetite. Hi 
mother, a sedate lady of six-and-forty, large and 
matronly, with honest gray eyes like Gerard’s 
own, remarked his preoccupied looks; but his 
appetite appeased her fears. Mr Lumby senior 
was nursing his first gout, and was free from 
the toils of the House of Commons for the 
remainder of the session. He drank mineral 
waters at dinner; and though he looked with 
longing eyes at the decanters and the claret jug, 


he suppressed himself like a hero. Between 
Gerard's preoccupation and his sire’s grievance 
- the mineral waters, the table was very 
ilent. 

‘Father,’ said Gerard suddenly, ‘I think I shall 
ride over and see Val Strange to-night.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked the elder briefly. 

‘Rupert is getting a little thick about the legs,’ 
said Gerard, referring to his favourite horse. 
‘And it’s just the night for a quiet ride. I left 


‘All right, my lad,’ sai 
heartily. ‘Come back to-morrow.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Gerard; and having kissed 
his father and mother, he went his way. The 
good-night kiss in this old-fashioned household 
was a habit carried on between father and son 
from Gerard’s childhood, and was always followed 
by a solemn shake-hands. did not kiss 


his pretty little second-cousin, though perha 
you and I might have chosen Milly's vps 4 
preference to those of Lumby senior. But pos- 
sibly Milly might have resented us. 

he blind boy’s butt-shaft rankled, oo ever 
so little. That curious longing for solitude, that 
almost unconscious desire to be alone with fancy, 
which assails the least imaginative of men under 
Love’s earliest influences, was upon him. He 
started briskly enough ; and Rupert’s pace would 
have overtaken the halting Hiram’s steps before 
the gates of the Manor House were reached ; but 
Gerard had not gone far, when he suffered his 
half-formed dreams to run away with him. The 
reins dropped loose on the horse’s neck. The 
swift trot e a leisurely walk. The shadows 
gathered closer, flowing on from the east in dim 
pursuit of the descending sun, and Gerard was 
in the narrow lane again waiting for the car- 
riage to go by, and looking down for one brief 
second, a thousand times recalled, into a pair of 
wonderful violet eyes, that smiled and then were 
hidden. 

But at this period of its existence, Love has 
its impatience, its little bursts of temper, and 
its sudden longings for swift motion, as well as 
its liking for Rupert, not being in his 
master’s confidence, was astonished at the sudden 
dig of the spur; but after one angry curvet, he 
laid himself out for speed, and pr. a along the 
level high-road at a rattling pace. He drew 
rein at the town, and went through its dimly 
lighted main street at a sufficiently sober pace ; 
but he made Rupert lay himself out again along 
the stretch of road between town and Manor 
House, and had so roused the blood of the 
thoroughbred by this last spin, that. he had as 
much as he could do to hold him in hand when 
he reached the darkened avenue. 

‘Look yere!’ said a voice from the darkness. 
‘Say which side o’ the way you want to hev, an’ 
I'll take the other.’ 

‘Is that you again?’ asked Gerard, recognising 
’, Colonel,’ said H. 

5 -evenin’, Colonel,’ said Hiram, recognisi 
Gerard in turn. +s 

‘You have delivered the letter? Or are you 
going now?’ 

‘I hev been thar,’ said Hiram, reminiscent of 
Dr Watts’s hymns; ‘but I cannot say I still 
would go.’ 

‘Why not?’ said Gerard. ‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘Wal, Colonel,’ returned Hiram, ‘Mr Strange’s 
flunkey is a deal too over-cooked for my taste.’ 

‘What is the matter with him?’ asked Gerard. 

‘If you’re goin’ thar, returned Hiram, ‘you 
can make inquiries into the natur’ of his com- 
plaint yourself. An’ it’s like master like man, 
up thar, Colonel. I reckon, though, as you’re 
another sort from that kind, an’ I wish you 
good luck, sir, an’ piles of it. Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night,’ said Gerard, and rode on. 

Hoskins answered the bell in wrath, bei 
persuaded that the tramp had returned. ‘Well, 
now, what is it?’ he demanded, opening the door 
and confronting the visitor with an air of lofty 
scorn. Then beholding Gerard, to whom he was 
indebted for countless tips, he abased himself 
inwardly, and made excuses. ‘I your - 
ing, sir’ said Hoskins with much humility ; 
‘but there have been a very trying party ringing 
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at the bell, sir, on’y this minute, an’ I fancied, 
sir, as ’ow ’e’d come back again. Beg parding, 
I’m sure, sir.—Mr Strange is in the billiard- 

sir. Shall I’old the ’oss, sir?—Send him roun 
to the stables? Yes, sir,’ 

Gerard entered the house, and made his way 
to the billiard-room. ‘My American friend has 
been raising a shindy here,’ he said to himself 
as he walked up the hall. Strange was making 
a stroke as Gerard entered the billiard-room, and 
there was a look half of vexation and half of 
comedy on his face. Hearing Gerard’s step, he 
turned, and met him with a pleasant smile. 
‘Things were quiet at home,’ said Gerard, ‘and 
I felt inclined for a ride. I met my Yankee 
in the avenue ; I suppose he delivered the note? 
Queer fish, isn’t he ? 

‘Rather,’ said Strange, looking half vexed 
again.—‘ Lumby, the man in the arm-chair is 
Reginald Jolly.—Rags, this is Gerard Lumby. 
You’ve heard me speak of him often.’ 

‘Many a time,’ said the little man—‘ We’re 
going to be neighbours, I believe.’ 

‘I believe so,’ said Gerard ; and fell to wonder- 
ing whether this could be the father or the 
brother of the young lady he had seen in the 
lane. Then remembering Milly’s description of 
Jolly pére as a little man with a face like a 
Normandy pippin—brown and _ shrivelled, he 
decided that was not the father. The little 


either.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Strange lightly, pausing on a stroke, 
‘he did a little high-comedy pretence of wounded 
feeling, and threw down a half-crown I gave him.’ 

*Pretence?’ said the bald-headed man. ‘Not 
a bit of it. He was real enough.’ Hiram’s 
defender then told the story, with a ludicrously 
close imitation both of the American and of 
‘Why should he throw half-crowns 
away?’ asked the narrator. ‘He hasn’t many 
of ’em, I’ll be bound. No, no, Val. The man 
was hurt, and he let out with a facer.—You 
know he was hurt, Strange, and you’re sorry 
you said it. Come now; you know you are.’ 

‘Rubbish !’ said Strange. 

But the little man insisted. ‘Come now, 
Strange ; you know you are.’ 

‘Well, then, said Strange, ‘I am.—Will you 
have a game, Lumby 3? 

Gerard consented ; and as the game went on, 
they fell to talk of other matters. It came out 
incidentally that the bald-headed man had been 
at Oxford during Gerard’s last term there. ‘He 
can’t be younger than I am,’ said the puzzled 
Gerard to himself. He began to fish de on 
for an answer to his puzzle. ‘We had a 
this afternoon, he said, ‘from Mr Jolly and 
your’—— e paused for the bald-headed man 
to fill up the blank. 

‘Grand-daughter,’ said the bald-headed man. 

This fairly s Ge ‘I was away 
from home,’ he rather helplessly, when 


Strange broke in with a shout of laughter. The 
little man smiled with cheerful self-approval, 
and took a drink. 

‘How old do you think he is?’ cried Strange. 

‘Treat me respectfully, if you please,’ said the 
little man with an air of dignity. ‘I am one- 
and-twenty. I have arrived at man’s estate.— 
It is a common fallacy, Mr Lumby,’ he con- | 
tinued, rising, and addressing Gerard with much 
solemnity, ‘that I am bald. This is not bald- 
ness, laying his hand on the top of his shining 
head. ‘It is forehead, sir; forehead.’ Then he 
sat down again, and smiled in renewed self- 
‘The lady, he continued, ‘who called 
this afternoon at Lumby Hall, was my sister 
Constance.’ 

Gerard went on with the game ; and the little 
man resumed his big cigar. ‘Constance,’ said 
Gerard inwardly. ‘A pretty name.’ He liked 
it so well that he repeated it to himself. He 
thought the violet eyes looked faithful. ‘Con- 
stance—constancy.’ nonsense was this? 
Why should the face so haunt his memory? 
Why should the name so cling to him? The 
three yo men sat late together, and Gerard 
was dull and lively by curious fits and starts. He 
went to sleep remembering the violet eyes, and 
he dreamed of them. 


ANCIENT EUROPEAN SAVAGES. 
PART IL. 


THE celebrated caverns at Bruniquel, in the 
south of France, tell the same story in almost 
every icular as those of the Véztre. We 


have the bones and skulls of human beings 
imbedded in the stalagmite—of which, by the 
way, there is a sone mass in the geological col- 


lection at South Kensington containing these 
poor remains of our predecessors. There we 
may see the identical bony cases of the brains 
whose intelligence was equal to the combat with 
and victory over the huge elephantine mammoth, 
with such rough weapons as could be fashioned 
from a flint stone by prolonged labour and no 
little skill. They also were no mean artists. 
With their flint knives they carved the figures 
of the reindeer and mammoth on long pieces 
of the horn and tusks of those ani 3 but 
always with an eye to utility as well as orna- 
ment; for the remainder of the material was 
worked to a sharp point, intended to be used as 
a dagger, the carved figure being that part grasped 
by the hand. They, too, ornamented pieces of 
reindeer horn with boldly drawn figures of horses ; 
but there is no such thing to be found as a 
polished implement. Over these relics had ac- 
cumulated a bed of stalagmite no less than five 
feet in thickness, which had remained untouched 
= ages, until it was broken up by French arche- 
ologists. 

affords evidences of mam- 
mot! iod and contemporary savages. In 1874, 
Herr sea Merk undertook to e a thorough 
exploration of a cavern in the Jura limestone 
at Kesslerloch near Schaffhausen, which had not 
been suspected to contain anything but some 
mould and the ashes of fires and rubbish left 
by wandering gipsies who occasionally used it. 

en the surface earth was removed, however, 
a stalagmite floor was laid bare, and beneath 
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man was bald enough to have been a grandfather ; Po 
but his face was curiously young, and his age 
was a thing bewilderingly uncertain. 
‘I like your Yankee, Mr Lumby,’ said the 
bald-headed little man, apparently unconscious 
of Gerard’s scrutiny. 
‘TI don’t, said Strange. 
‘What has he been doing?’ asked Gerard. 
‘He doesn’t seem to have agreed with Hoskins 
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this were found the now well-known signs of 
human occupation. This subsoil consisted of 
Joam mixed with charcoal, and a — quantity 
of bones, evidently the result of long-continued 
feasting. About a ton and a half of the remains 
of mammoth, rhinoceros, reindeer, glutton, and 
other animals were collected, besides rough flint 
implements and bone weapons of the same type 
as those from the French caves. Every one of 
the large bones had been broken to get at the 
marrow. Round the numerous cooking-places 
were arranged flat slabs of stone, on which we 
may suppose the inhabitants sat during the day 
and slept by night, to avoid the damp floor. 
The ledics adorned themselves with tastefully 
made ornaments, i carved in bone, horn, 
and other substances, with shells and teeth drilled 
for a like purpose. If they pierced their ears, 
the operation must have been performed with a 
sharp splinter of bone, a method calculated to 
inflict considerable pain. But it is almost need- 
less to observe that neither civilised people nor 
savages shrink from positive torture, when the 
object to be attained is that of enhancing their 
personal charms in accordance with the fashion 
of the time. The toilet was supplied with ‘rouge’ 
in the form of red peroxide of iron stage upon 
stone slabs, whose surfaces retain as fresh as ever 
the stain of this material, of which several lumps 
lay near them. 

To the Kesslerloch people we must accord a 
very high place as artists, if not the highest 
among cave-men. Almost every animal familiar 
to them appears to have been made the subject 
of portraiture either by sculpture or by engraving. 
Thus, they embellished the dles of their short 
swords or daggers with figures of the horse, 
musk-ox, reindeer, &. Particularly good is the 
drawing of a horse ; and still more Eemnstaaiati 
that of a reindeer ing beside a river or lake, 
which, it seems, the tsman has endeavoured 
to represent by a series of strong lines under 
its fect, « by others intended for grass or 
rushes. Efforts of this kind, far as they may 
fall short of our standard of art, betoken aspira- 
tions and an intelligence which we cannot but 

t, when exhibited by a race whose time 
must have been full in providing the 
mere necessaries of life. To the archeologist, 
these figures have another significance. He sees 
in them the incontrovertible evidence of man’s 
co-existence with animals which became extinct 
long before language had come to be expressed 
in its rudest and most primitive symbolical or 
written forms. 

Although we in Great Britain cannot produce 
remains of equal interest with those on the con- 
tinent, the caverns of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
and especially Devonshire, bear emphatic testi- 
mony to the presence of a people on the same 
level with respect to the arts, and familiar with 
the same ani To Mr William Pengelly 
we owe the investigation of the Devonshire 
caverns and the description of their contents. 
He worked at this task with the utmost patience 


and industry for eight years, averaging five hours | 


aday. Every shovelful of earth was carefully 
sifted, and each object as it was discovered was 
labelled with a number co nding to a refer- 
ence to its exact position in the deposits, that 
there should be no possible mistake about its com- 


parative antiquity. So conspicuous an example 
of enthusiasm in the cause of science, and of 
conscientious pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, has rarely been given to the world. The 
conclusions arrived at have, consequently, a value 
in relation to archeological research which it 
would be difficult to over-estimate. The accom- 
panying table shows at a glance a sectional view 
of Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, with the nature of its 
deposits, and the relics found in or beneath them, 
in the order of their succession from the surface 
downwards. 


Bones of existing Animals and 
Man; Bronze Articies and Pot- 
tery. The Romano-British Era. 


Black Mould. 


Granular Stalag- 
mite, averaging twen- 
ty inches thick. 

Black Band of 
Charred Wood and 


Bones. 
Soft Cave Earth, 


Human Jaw. Implements of 
Bone and Stone. Bones of Rhi- 
noceros, Mammoth, Reindeer, 
Great Elk, Grizzly Bear, Sabre- 
toothed Lion, and Hyena. Bone 
Bodkin, Pin, and Harpoon, 


Crystalline Stalag- 
mite, averaging about 
three feet thick. 

Breccia. * 


Bones of Cave-bear almost 
exclusively, and worked flints. 


The solid bed of Limestone Rock. 


The human jaw imbedded in the lower portion 
of the upper stalagmite floor is undoubtedly 
contemporary with the mammoth, &. The 
cave, once flooded by the stream which ran 
through the valley, is now some seventy feet 
above the reach of water. It seems certain, then, 
that that amount of excavation has been done 
since the place was resorted to for shelter by 
the mammoth hunters. Generation after genera- 
tion of men in all probability used it while this 
mass of material was accumulating; for even 
below the lowest stalagmite flooring are the 
works of their hands—namely, worked flints. 
From a consideration of these facts, we derive 
only a vague idea of the lapse of time, though 
at the same time they impress us with a sense 
of its vastness. Some nineteen centuries ago 
the Romans found these valleys in precisely 
the condition they present now. tween 
the metal and stone ages there is a t 
chasm of time, which history has done nothing 
to bridge. We can only regard with wonder 
the signs of the action of natural forces, whereby 
valleys have been scooped out, and races of 
animals mysteriously extinguished, without the 
ability to apply to these events any of our 
measures of time. 

The south-west of England wears a totally 
different aspect to-day from that which it pre- 
sented to our savage predecessors. Not only 
have the valleys been excavated from seventy to 
; one hundred fee but the waters of the ocean 
| now sweep over forests which in these old days 
| flourished on the shores of Cornwall. This 
‘we learn from an examination of the strata 


' * Breccia, namely angular fragments of limestone rock 
, cemented by an enveloping paste. 
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etrated by mining shafts. At Carnon and 
Sictun: the shafts through strata in 
which were submerged forests, with the stumps of 
trees standing erect in the soil where they grew, 
implying a large subsidence of the shores in this 
district. The uppermost twenty feet of the soil 
at Pentuan consists of river sand and gravel, 
with sea-sand just below it extending for fifteen 
feet, and containing the bones of whales, marine 
shells, &c. Deeper still is a forest bed with the 
of and oxen skulls ; = 
eepest 0 another forest, nearly sixty feet 
from the surface, with oyster-shells attached to 
the tree-stumps. These conditions clearly indi- 
cate an extremely gradual movement of subsi- 
dence. First the old land surface must have 
subsided without disturbing the position of the 
trees. Then the sea washed over it, accumulat- 
ing a great mass of sand; and, with another 
change, twenty feet of mud, &. was 

id upon the spot by a river. We cannot 

possibly picture to ourselves the character of 
the country as seen by those old-world folks 
who once gazed upon Cornish scenery ; and since 
then, some thirty-five feet of material has been 
— above their last resting-place. The coast- 
ine, the disposition of hill and valley, and the 
direction of the streams, must have been so 
completely changed, that a map of the past 
se, saa geography of the locality would present 
eatures at total variance with its —— 
to-day. Could those ancient savage inhabitants 
of Devonshire and Cornwall revisit the scenes 
once so familiar to them, they would find them- 
selves in a mee country, bereft of many a land- 
mark with which they had been acquainted. 

We need only refer to the Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire caverns to remark, that the associa- 
tion of man with extinct animal forms is equally 
clearly made out there, as elsewhere. Whether 
British savages were as competent artists as those 
of the Vézére and Kesslerloch, there are as yet 
few opportunities of judging. The roughly 
etched outline of the head and fore-quarters 
of a horse, from Robin Hood’s Cave, Derbyshire— 
the only considerable known attempt at pictorial 
illustration—does not convey a favourable impres- 
sion of early British art. 

This brief survey of the discoveries in Euro- 

caverns admits of some very definite con- 
clusions. It has been found convenient, in 
accordance with the facts, to give a distinctive 
title to one of these early periods of human 
existence—namely, the ‘Mammoth Period. It 
presents identical characteristics in all localities, 
and denotes the universal presence of the elephan- 
tine monster, usually of the reindeer and cave- 
bear, and sometimes of the rhinoceros, sabre- 
toothed lion, and glutton, associated with the 
works of man. All the weapons and implements 
are rough-hewn. There is a ‘family likeness’ in 
these, and in the bone weapons, which indicate 
a uniform level of intelligence and similar con- 
ditions of life. The efforts in art attain much 
the same standard, and both the tools and 
materials employed were alike; moreover, ani- 
mals familiar to the designer, but unknown to 
us in the flesh, are ery een Finally, there is 
no pottery, no sign of spinning or weaving, 
and a which could be 
used for agricultural purposes. So far as their 


bones enable a judgment to be formed, the mam- 
moth hunters were not inferior in physical 
powers or cranial capacity to many existing 
wild races—with one or two exceptions. The cele- 
brated Neanderthal skull does, however, exhibit 
most remarkably the characters of an extremely 
low human type. ’ 

The next period in unwritten European history 
which we have to consider differs very materially 
from the former. After the extinction of the 
mammoth and his companions, there is every 
reason to believe a marked change took place 
in the climate, though no doubt this was brought 
about by slow degrees, and might have extended 
over as many centuries as all the dynasties of 
China. The people who succeeded the cave- 
dwellers were not only far advanced, compara- 
tively speaking, in the arts, but they lived in 
artificial dwellings, and had exchanged the rude 
habits of the hunter for pastoral and agricul- 
tural pursuits, Contemporary with, or perhaps 
anterior to these last, were the ‘midden-makers,’ 
whom we know only by certain large refuse 
heaps termed ‘kitchen-middens, abounding in 
Scandinavia, and found also in Scotland and 
more remote of the world. Every one 
who is acquainted with the country districts 
of these civilised British Isles has seen a midden 
on a small scale outside many a cot door. 
That heap of cinders and rubbish, if carefully 
sifted and examined, would reveal with tolerable 
certainty the villager’s condition in life. We 
should learn from the fragments of bone, and pos- 
sibly from the shells of whelks and periwinkles, 
what he ate; and scraps of broken crockery, a 
rusty knife-blade, and such trifles would let us 
into the secret of the ménage. The midden- 
making habit will indeed never be eradicated. It 
survives everywhere in the form of the dust-bin, 
the highest civilised expression of an ancient insti- 
tution; and it would surely reappear in its 
pristine nastiness before the door of every house in 
the alleys of our great cities, if their inhabitants 
were left to their own devices. Thanks, however, 
to the uncleanly practice, we learn from these 

t middens, = of mussel, oyster-shells, 

¢., with here and there a scrap of rough pottery 
and a more or less polished stone implement, that 
large village communities established themselves 
on the shores of the Baltic Sea, and probably 
dwelt in mud huts. An indolent, but by no 
means unintelligent race this would seem to 
have been, secure in their freedom from the 
attacks of large carnivorous animals; while the 
climate permitted them to pass much of their 
time in et habitations, or even in the 
open air. here can be no doubt that since 
these mounds were raised on its shores, the bed 
of the Baltic Sea has undergone a very consider- 
able alteration; and a greater volume of fresh 
water now enters it than when the midden-makers 
feasted on the oyster, cockle, mussel, and peri- 
winkle. Nature herself has left us unimpeachable 
testimony to this. All the shells in the mounds 
are of full growth ; indicative of thoroughly salt 
ocean water, in which only can these molluscs 
attain their complete development ; whereas the 
shells of the a oe living in those waters 
now reach but a third of the natural size, owing to 
the admixture of fresh water. The Baltic, then, 
either has not at present so free a communi- 
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cation with the ocean, or the volume of fresh 
water delivered into it is very much greater. 
Whichever alternative we accept, some efficient 
geological cause has evidently brought about 
conditions of existence for these shell-fish so 
unfavourable to them as almost to lead to their 
extinction ; and this, we know, is an extremely 
slow process. 

The last and in all ts the most advanced of 
European sa were the ‘lake-men.’ They are 
even entitled to rank as barbarians who have tra- 
velled some distance on the road towards civilisa- 
tion. The discovery of the si lake-dwellings 
or Vi in Switzerland, led to the search for 
them where, with the result that the habita- 
tions of these people were found in lakes or 
estuaries in France, Austria, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland. In principle of construction they differ 
little, atte, ol there is some variety of shape, the 
usual form being rectangular, while in some cases 
it is circular, They were in effect wooden 
huts with walls of ‘wattle’ or interlaced boughs, 
plastered with clay, and thatched with reeds and 
rushes. For the sake, probably, of security, they 
were raised on piles in the shallower parts of the 
lake, and sometimes connected with the shore 
by a causeway, built in the same fashion as the 
platform on which the hut itself stood, with trans- 
verse beams laid across the piles. The piles 

int urning or by chopping with a stone axe, 
into the soft bed of the lake. Great 
skill was exhibited in more than one example 
by the mortise and tenon work employed in join- 
ing the timbers; but the cross-poles were more 
commonly laid on the ends of the piles, and kept 
in place by wooden pegs. Little else but the ruins 
of a structures remain in the bed of the lakes 
to tell us their 
history, nevertheless, clearly enough establi 
by the numerous relics to . found on the sites 
of the dwelli 

We have now left the of rough and un- 
polished weapons far behind, together with the 
strange animals of the mammoth period, and have 
entered upon a new era of — era 
marked by the existence of polished implements. 
Much of the people’s time must have been 
i ing, as testified by the bone hooks and 
e of hempen cord, though agricultural 
ral occupations seem to have 


in 
nets 
and engaged 
their attention even more fully. Not pe do 
the bones and horns assure us of the domesti- 
goat, and pig; but the 
shows conclusively that 
they were herded on the causeways, or in 


cation of the ox, shee 
refuse of these ani 


= near the edge of the water, while the 
ithful dog guarded the flocks of these primi- 
tive farmers. 

Simple as the domestic life of the lake-dwellers 
was, there were in it some of the leading elements 
of civilisation. The common use of pottery, the 
woven fabrics, sometimes embroidered with taste- 
ful designs, and the hearths composed of slabs 
of stone, present to our minds a picture of house- 
hold comfort, with s ions even of refine- 
ment. The men te the fields of wheat and 
barley, and stored the grain in their huts, leaving 
to the women the 0 ing it in stone 


f poun 
uerns, and ing cakes, of which portions 
aac, the Scottish ‘bannock’ have been 


found among the ruins of their homes. The 
‘crannoges’ of the British Isles differed from the 
Swiss lake-dwellings in some particulars of con- 
struction, and must have been inhabited at a 

iod when the use of metals had already become 

own. Inasmuch as about two hun of these 
lake settlements have been explored in Switzerland 
alone—and almost all belong to the ‘neolithic’ or 
later stone age, of polished weapons, &c.—it is 
evident that that country was fairly well popu- 
lated. The social intercourse, division of labour, 
and industrial pursuits of such communities se 
rate them by a long interval from the primitive 
mammoth hunters. Here, at all events, were the 
outlines of civilisation. That one important step 
had been taken—the cultivation of the earth— 
whence all the permanent advancement of the 
human race has sprung all over the globe. 

It might be supposed, then, that it would be 
possible to connect these people with the history 
of Europe ; but there is no warrant for bringing 
them within its range. Cvesar, our earliest infor- 
mant on the condition of this part of the world, 
makes no mention in his description of Hel- 
vetia, as he named Switzerland, of these remark- 
able dwelli which could not have escaped 
the observation of his soldiery, and certainly 
would not have been left unnoticed by so careful 
a writer. Had such an omission been possible, 
however, Tacitus, writing about a century later 
from the most complete sources of information, 
would have supplied it. In fact, these settle- 
ments had disappeared at least fifty years B.c., 
and probably very much earlier than that. The 
men conquered by the Roman legions were well 
acquainted with the use of metals, and lived in 
twelve towns and four hundred vi upon 
the land. They were either the descendants of 
the lake-dwellers, or a race who had invaded 
the country and supplanted them. In any case, 
we are compelled to admit no insignificant lapse 
of time for the change of habit, and that advance 
in material pro which had been attained 
when we first obtain a glimpse of the Helvetii 
in Cesar’s pages. 

Notwithstanding the evidence philology presents 
of the Caucasian origin of the Teutonic races, and 
of a great movement of immigration into Western 
Europe, some remnants of the lake-dwellers— 
themselves possibly descendants of the cave-men 
—may have survived, and have become absorbed 
into the Aryan stream of population. In that 
event, the most powerful and intelligent nations 
of the modern world would have in their veins an 
admixture of the blood of those men, whose con- 
dition, when their lake settlements flourished, was 
in no respect superior to, and in all essentials iden- 
tical with that of the existing lake-dwellers of 
the Philippine Islands and New Guinea. 


THE STORY OF AN OLD COAT. 
IN TEN EPISODES. 
VII. 


A cErRTAIN loathsome lodging-house, situated in 
a back slum, whither we must now repair, was 
nothing else but a nest of thieves—wretched, 
ill-clad, ry | thieves ; outcasts from the more 
sturdy and bolder ranks of crime; despised b 

the clever burglar who took his fifty or sanded 
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unds worth of ‘swag’ at a haul; ignored and 
isowned by the dashing swell-mobsman or the 
accomplished pickpocket. These poor creatures 
were only sstali-lifters and area-sneaks—men, 
women, and children who were willing to risk 
the terrible punishments of the law for sixpence. 
A number ot them were assembled in an under- 

und back kitchen, discussing the good and 
bad luck of the day. They separated themselves 
into little groups of twos and threes, and estab- 
lished temporary partnerships on the basis of 
uniting their pilferings and ‘going whacks’ in 
the profit. 

Presently the door opened, and a man with a 
detestably cunning expression of face, and having 
a stumpy horse-whip in his hand, entered the 


room. 

‘Well, my lads and lasses, how are you all 
getting along?’ he said. ‘I was just driving 
round this way, so I thought I’d give you a 
look in. Got anything in my line to-day?’ 
He walked round, and rapidly inspected the 
various little piles of articles presided over by 
the respective ‘firms.’ 

‘You’re a-picking,’ grumbled one lean and 
tattered chevalier dindustrie ; ‘and it ain’t fair, 

‘T allus pick, and pays extry for it—yer know 
I do,’ replied the Seoien ‘I on’y wants boots and 
clothes--nothing else ain’t no good to me; not 
at a gift.’ 

Having selected sundry odds and ends; and 
having paid for them, after considerable haggling, 
out of a big bag of silver and copper, he stuffed his 
purchases pell-mell into a canvas sack and carried 
them off. At the top of the street he mounted 
a clumsy cart, drawn by a melancholy pony 
in a decline. A drive of about an hour and a 
half took him to the other end of London, 
where his destination was a dingy shop with 
the announcement—‘ Marine Stores—Wardrobes 
bought and sold.’ 

With the assistance of his ‘old woman’ and 
his ‘two gals, the contents of the canvas sack 
were re-examined and appraised. Among other 
things, it contained the coat that Shortmiles had 
lost a few hours before. 

Some days later, a stout and comfortable- 
looking old gentleman, with benevolent blue 
eyes and an amiable double-chin, stepped cheer- 
fully into the ‘Stores,’ followed by a thin man, 
whose more than shabby exterior and general 
appearance of extreme depression proclaimed 
that he was very hard down on his luck. 

‘Have you got such a thing as a strong warm 
topcoat?’ inquired the stout gentleman. 

‘A topcoat?’ said the dealer suspiciously. 
‘What sort of a coat do you mean? Do you 
want to buy one, hey ?’ 

‘Of course, I do. Do you think I shall ask 
you to make me a present of one? I want a 
coat that will fit this man here. Anything that’s 
warm and tidy will suit.’ 

‘Oh, werry well; then I think I can show 
you just the harticle you’ll like ;’ and the wary 
dealer, feeling he was safe, produced the gar- 
ment whose adventures it is our business to 


In the end, the stout gentleman paid for it, 


and the thin man wore it, an arrangement which | me, 


was mutually satisfactory. 
‘Now, Reeves,’ observed the former, as they 


uitted the shop, ‘you said you could get a 
fob at once, if you only had your ae op 
pledge and a coat to cover you. Here is the 
money for the tools—fifteen shillings. Take 
them. And may God prosper you, my man; 
may God prosper you !’ 

wo big tears coursed slowly down the rough 
cheeks of the mechanic, as for a 
moment the extended hand of his efactor. 
‘Ill never forget this, sir—never !’ he murmured 
in a broken voice. ‘It ain’t for the likes of me 
to ask your name and who you are; nor yet 
to offer to pay you back when better times come 
to me—as they will now, as they will now. 
But you’ve saved me from worse than death 
this night, sir. Believe me, I never raised my 
finger to take what didn’t belong to me afore. 
It was only want and desperation that ever gave 
the devil a chance to put it in my head. I Shall 
get work now, thanks to you; and I’ll be an 
onest man still, as I always have been.’ 

‘Yes, yes; of course you will,’ said the old 
gentleman, nodding his head in friendly assent, 
while his kind mild blue eyes glistened moistly 
under the gas-lamp. ‘ look here, Reeves ; 
if ever you get better off, and come across a 

oor man in want of a little help, you help 
0g Reeves, d’ ye see—you help him ! 


VIIr. 


The blessing which the good Samaritan had 
invoked upon the man he had saved from dis- 
and misery, came down upon him. Reeves 
prospered. Bit by bit, his rp, grew into 
a cosy home, that he loved more and more every 
day; his children became plump and _ rosy- 
cheeked ; and his wife bright-eyed and happy. 
But in all this new-born prosperity, the gua 
mechanic never forgot his true friend’s pee 
injunction to be tender to others in distress, 
It will only be necessary to mention one occasion 
p ar which he succeeded in imitating, very 
closely, the sublime example of magnanimous 
charity that had been his own salvation. 
Reeves was returning from work. It was 
rather late; and what few poe were about 
were hurrying out of the blinding sleet and 


piercing blast as fast as their legs could 
them, and that was at no remarkable Pre 
on account of the atmospheric yee the 


encountered. At one moment, the wind sud- 
denly increased to the fury of a hurricane, and 
compelled Reeves to seek temporary shelter in 
a friendly doorway. He was not alone there. 
Some one else had adopted the principle of ‘any 
port in a storm.’ It was a man—gaunt, hollow-— 
cheeked, ill-clad, shivering, and miserable. i 

‘What a fearful night—ain’t it?’ observed 
Reeves, in a gentle voice. 

‘S’pose it is. I don’t care; it’s all the same 
to me,’ returned the man hoarsely. 

‘I don’t want to be rude,’ continued Reeves, 
in the same tones of sympathy, ‘but you seem 
to be hard up. I’ve been in the same case 
myself, and I can pity tom I’m only a working 
man, and I know what times mean.’ 

‘It ain’t that alone what’s the matter with 
mate; although you’re right, so far. It 
would puzzle anybody to be wuss off than I am 
just now. But it’s sorrer that’s a-killing me, 
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more than want. I’m a-dying, mate, that’s 
what I am.’ 

‘Come, come ; don’t talk like that; you’ll feel 
better a good supper and a comfortable 
night’s rest. And I’ve got a bob or two as will 
pay for them.’ 

*You’re a man—a true brick! It does a chap 

to speak to the like of you. I thought the 
reed had died out. But it ain’t suppers and 
nights’ rests what’ll give me back my wife. I 
want my wife! I’ve , ao hunting for her high 
and low all over London, from one end to the 
other, for the last six months, And I can’t find 
her. I can’t come across her nohow. O Mary, 

! why did you run away from us?—why 
did you leave me and the children when we 
was so fond of you. You know we was! Why 
did you go?’ He leant his forehead against 
the rough bricks, and wailed forth the agony 
of his breaking heart, unconsciously. Presently, 
he drew himself up and shook his emaciated fist 
in fierce rage. ‘Curses!’ he cried—‘a million 
black, bitter curses on the man as ’ticed her 
from me! If I had him by the throat now— 
so, like that—I’d tear him limb from limb !’ 

For some time Reeves said nothing. He felt 
he was in the presence of a trouble which no 
words of his could assuage. But nog 
when the poor fellow’s passion had spent itself, 
he vent : ‘Look ’e here, friend. You'll find 
your wife one day, either on earth or in heaven. 
God pardons such weak, misguided creatures as 
she ; and if you should never meet her here, you 
will there, depend on it. You don’t know how 
she has suffered ; you don’t know how she has 
repented ; you don’t know how her fault may 
have been blotted out and her sins forgiven. 
Mate, I sha’n’t say anything more about it, because 
I can’t help you in that matter. But I can do 
so in another. When I get home; I shall find 
a bright cheerful fire, plenty to eat and drink, 
and a warm change of clothes. You won’t have 
such luck as that. The togs you’ve got on now 
wouldn’t be much use to you in summer, let 
alone such a night as this. I’m going to leave 

‘ou my overcoat—that’s what I’m going to do. 

t ain’t elegant; but it will stand a thunderin: 

lot of wear be and it’s warm and waterproof. 
Here, catch hold of it,’ continued Reeves, divest- 
ing himself of the garment, and throwing it over 
the man’s shoulders. ‘Don’t mind me. I can 
buy another to-morrow, thank God. You’ll find 
three or four bob in the left side-pocket; get 
yourself a glass of a hot, a wos good 
supper, and a clean shake-down.—No thanks, 
old chap; I’m not used to ’em. Good-bye, 
and luck to you. I’m off!’ Suiting the 
action to the word, Reeves darted out of the 
doorway, and quickly disappeared from view 
down an adjoining street. 

A quarter of an hour later, the recipient of 
the generous mechanic’s bounty was yore 
his exhausted frame with half a pie, an 
a pint of hot ale strongly flavoured with ginger. 
While he was disposing of this, to him, deli- 
cious fare, his eyes rested upon a ten-days-old 
newspaper, that chanced to lie on the bar of 
the public-house in which he stood. All at once 
a gray, ashy hue overspread his face; the knife 
slipped from his trembling grasp; with shaking 
fingers he seized the paper, and gazed at one 


short ph with such an expression of horror 
and despair, that the barman on the other side 
was startled, and said: ‘What’s the matter? 
Are yer ill?’ 

‘Read that for me,’ replied the man wildly. 
‘I can’t see—I feel as if 1 were going blind. 
Read that.’ 

The barman took the journal and read at 
the place indicated : ‘ Fownd Drowned.—The body 
of a woman, aged about thirty, and evidently 
belonging to the rer cl was yesterday 
taken out of the Thames, near Woolwich. She 
had on an old cloth jacket, much worn ; common 
black alpaca dress ; jean petticoat; coloured stock- 
ings; and buttoned boots, rather dilapidated. 
Is marked with a small scar over the right eye- 
brow. In the pocket were found a leather purse 
containing fourpence in coppers, and a bit of card 
that had evidently been written upon, although 
the words “Joe” and “forgive” were alone legible. 
The body had suffered from long immersion. It 
was taken to the mortuary.’ 

‘Thank you, said the man mechanically, 

ing his hand over his clammy brow. 

‘It don’t mean trouble to you, I hope?’ asked 
the barman feelingly. 

‘I’m Joe, replied the other, as he staggered 
to the door and left the house. 

He walked on and on, quite heedless of the 
mingled rain and snow, that blew in ty 
torrents from every point of the compass. er 
pedestrians might grumble bitterly, or swear 
savagely, at finding themselves out in such 
uncharitable weather. This man could scarcel 
have told whether it was mid-summer or mid- 
winter. He didn’t care. All weathers were the 
same to him now. It was late when he found 
himself on Westminster Bridge ; and it was quite 
deserted. Deliberately he climbed one of the 
centre buttresses and stood outside the pet, 
gazing into the dark abyss beneath. then he 
took off the coat which Reeves had given him 
a few hours before, folded it up tightly, and 
flung it back on to the bridge. ‘I won't waste 
that,’ he muttered. ‘Some other poor un may 
pick it up and be glad of it. That kind-hearted 
chap said as how I should one day meet Mary 
on earth or in heaven. I know where to find 
her now; but it isn’t here’ He crouched down, 
and then suddenly sprang forward. The gloom 
swallowed him up. The waters closed for ever 
over him. 


Ix. 


The coat experienced a few rapid and unevent- 
ful changes of ownership, after this, in the way 
of being red and sold ‘in the trade.’ Within 
a week, it became the paew of a gentleman 
who never saw it, or even knew of its existence. 
The gentleman had a large house at Notting 
Hill, employed men-servants and maid-servants, 
owned horses and iages, used massive silver 
plate at his six o'clock dinner, and was treated 
with marked respect by his bankers in Lombard 
Street. He also had an extensive warehouse in 
the city, where he carried on a highly remuner- 
ative business as an ‘exporter of second-hand 
wearing apparel.’ He was a big merchant. His 
books showed many thousand pounds a year 
net profit. But his grandfather had tramped 
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the streets of London with three or four hats 
on the top of his head, and a sack slung over 
his shoulder, as he sang out ‘Ole clo’!’ at re 
intervals, like the minute-gun at. sea. here 
were people who could recollect it.—Strange, that 
there always should be people whose memories 
are so terribly distinct upon any subject we most 
particularly wish to relegate to vblivion. The 
gentleman of Notting Hill disliked any reference 
to the ‘founder of the firm.’ He felt strangely 
ashamed of his ancestor, dead and gone. There is 
a mighty difference, thought he, between walking 
about to pick up a few gee arments here 
and there, and buying them wholesale by hun- 
dreds and thousands, to be packed in heavy bales, 
‘marked and numbered as per and 
shipped to the uttermost ends of the earth ! 


x. 


We are now going across the sea, on the light- 
ning wings of fancy. We want to look up some 
old friends of ours and find out how they are get- 
—* It will be recollected that Mark Roper, 
with his wife Pattie and their baby, emigrated 
to Australia, there to court that better fortune 
which had persistently refused to smile upon 
them in the land of their birth. Three years 
have passed since they first set foot upon the 
shores of the new country with a capital con- 
sisting of a very small amount of money and a 
very large amount of pluck. The latter has 
stood them in good stead, as it will anybody 
who only makes up his mind to rely upon it 
steadily. Pluck is one of the best substitutes 
for more substantial property that a man can 
possess. Mark found it so. At first, he had a 
very rough, uphill battle to fight. Circumstances 
let him have one or two powerful slaps ‘straight 
from the shoulder, just to try what metal he 
was made of. He always gave forth the true 
ring and came up a Then circumstances 
' turned round in a friendly manner, patted him 
approvingly upon the back, and said: ‘You'll 
do!’ And he did do, as well as he could wish, 
and far better than he expected. He has thrown 
over his original trade long ago, and is part 
owner of a small sheep-run ‘up country.’ His 
home—surrounded by a large and well-cultivated 
garden—is a cottage built of logs and corrugated 
zinc ; rather rough to look at outside ; but exceed- 
ingly bright and cosy, if we give a peep at 


the inierior, as we shall take the liberty of]. 


doing. 

Pattie is there, busily preparing a supper of 
unusual abundance. S her 
home to-night, after an absence of six days. He 
has been to Melbourne, where he will endeavour 
to pick up two or three steady young fellows to 
_ work on the ‘run,’ as their stock is increasing, 
and more help is required. Very different does 
the young wite look now, compared with when 
we saw her stretched upon the pallet in Cribble 
Street, Mile End, sipping the parish gruel. She 
has ay into a comely, blooming woman, with 
a glow of health and contentment upon her face 
most pleasant to behold. ‘ Baby’ Pattie sits on a 
wee chair at the table, watching her mother’s 
culinary operations with great intentness, and 
trying to dip her little fingers into everything 
within her reach. In the corner is a cradle, 


where a pretty boy of twelve months reposes 
quietly, with his t blue eyes wide o 
staring at the ceiling, and — a perfectly 
philosophic indifference to the rattle of lates, 
pots, and pans, mingled with the incessant chatter 
of his sister. 

By-and-by, the wife’s attentive ear caught the 
sound of wheels. She flew to the door, and 
saw a wagon, drawn by a pair of strong horses, 
rapidly approaching. Directly she appeared, the 
man who was driving gave the reins in charge 
of another, leaped to the ground, and ran to meet 
her. It was Mark Roper. He caught her in 
his arms and kissed her. To see this happy 
pair, you would have thought they had been 
parted for years instead of for days. They loved 
each other as fervently as ever. 

When the wagon drew up near the door, 
Mark introduced the two young men he had 
engaged at Melbourne ; and then they proceeded 
to unpack and carry into the dwelling a number 
of tools, implements, bundles, and parcels—the 
last named containing household comforts and 
necessaries, such as people supply themselves 
with in quantities, when they ys nearly two 
hundred miles away from the principal town, 
to which they can only pay very occasional 
visits. After a gigantic supper been disposed 
of, the two new ‘helps,’ weary with their lo 
journey, retired to rest; and Mark and his wife 
settled themselves down for a quiet chat upon 
affairs in general, yp ong their own. 

‘What a lot of clothes you have brought!’ 
said Pattie, as she examined a motley heap of 
garments before her. 

‘Yes, observed Mark. ‘We shall want them 
all. The fresh hands have plenty of rough 
work before them, and will wear them out soon 
enough, I warrant.’ 

‘Here is a great ugly heavy coat. Whom do 
you intend this for?’ 

‘Oh, that—-they threw it in cheap, so I took 
it. It will serve somebody a turn in the rainy 
season.’ 

‘The lining wants coming out; it is all going 
to pieces,’ she remarked, taking up her scissors 
and snipping away at some loose rags.—‘ Hullo! 
What’s this !’ 

‘What’s what?’ inquired Mark, over the 
tankard he was lifting to his lips. 

‘This! There is another lining underneath, 
and something stitched inside it.’ 

‘Rip it open, then, my dear.’ 

No sooner said than done. In another moment 
Pattie drew forth a thin oil-skin envelope and 
laid it on the table. 

‘What’s in that, I wonder?’ cried Mark, hold- 
ing it up to the light. ‘Paper of some kind, I 
can see. Slit it open gently with a knife, girl. 
Don’t tear anything. Be careful.’ 

‘It’s bank-notes!’ exclaimed Pattie, pale with 
excitement. ‘Look! One, two, three, four, 
five.’ 

‘By Jove! so they are. Five Bank of England 
notes for—for—— Why, Pattie, they’re for a 
thousand pounds apiece!’ The rustling wealth 
shook in his trembling hand as he spoke. 

‘And here is something else, Mark—a bit of 
paper with writing upon it. What does it all 
mean 

‘Read it,’ said her husband. ~ 
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Thus it ran: ‘Whoever finds this money— 
five thousand pounds—may keep it. I give it 
to them freely. It’s all mine, and got honestly. 
(Signed) James GELSWoRTHY.’ 

*Uncle’s money!’ cried Pattie, gasping with 
astonishment. 

‘And your uncle’s coat!’ added Mark in the 
same tone. ‘I remember it well now, torn and 


dirty as it is. I might have known it by the 
buttons. To think—only to think that it 


three 


when I sold 
years ago for 


should have come back to us 
the whole concern more than 


fifteen shillings !’ 


THE ROARING GAME 


Cur1ING is now such a general winter game, that 
most of our readers must be more or less familiar 
with it. For the sake of the uninitiated, we 
would, however, explain—as indeed we have ex- 


es on former occasions; see, for instance, | 


Rival Lairds—Chambers’s Journal, April 27, 
1878—that it is a game played with stones on 
the ice, somewhat in the same manner as bowling 
is played on the green, It is played either on 
a natural loch, or on ponds specially prepared for 
the purpose. Each stone is shaped like a cheese, 
and smoothly polished on the under side, with a 
handle on the upperside. They vary in weight, 
according to the strength and fancy of the player, 
from thirty to fifty pounds, The game is generally 
played with four on each side; each player being 
furnished with two stones, and a besom for 
sweeping the ice, and thus accelerating the pro- 
gress of the stones in their passage up the rink 
towards a mark called the tee. A stone is played 
alternately on each side. The piece of ice on 
which a game is played is called the rink, At 
each end there is a central mark, named the ‘tee,’ 
with concentric rings around it, for convenience 
of determining shots. Towards the tee at each 
end the stones are alternately played, as in 
ordinary bowling on a lawn, and the stone nearest 


the tee counts a shot gained, or, if several stones | 


belonging to one side lie nearest the tee, these count 
for the side. 

The player, in order to insure a steady grip for 
his feet, delivers his stone from a notch made in 
the ice, or from a piece of sheet-iron termed the 
cramp, generally forty yards distant from the tee 
towards which he is playing. At the head of each 
side there is a ‘skip,’ who gives directions to his 
faye and plays after the other three men on 

is side have delivered their stones. Besides the 
skip and the one who is playing, there are other 


friendly contests are engaged in by rival clubs 
and districts ; while in Scotland the great curling 
event is the match between the north and south, 
under the auspices of the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club. 

When a black frost has been keen for two or 
three nights, the curling pond becomes the great 
centre of attraction, The natural loch, as a rule, 
'forms ice most free from bias. Keen curlers 
| can scarcely restrain themselves till the ice is in 

perfect order, and often snatch scratch games on 
ice that is insecure, lest the frost should prove 
fickle. When the ice has become sufficiently 
strong, in many districts all other duties and 
—, are forsaken, and every one who can | 
handle a stone and a besom, repairs to the curling- 
pond. With eager anxiety the morning dawn is 
watched, By many, a hurried breakfast is made, 
so eager are they for play. The scene, the gather- 
ing, and the enthusiasm are such as can be seen 
nowhere else, 


When hill and valley, dale and doon, 
Ring wi’ the social band. 


The rinks are soon made, asa rule parallel to 
_ each other, forty yards in length, When the tees, 
| the rings, the hacks, and other necessary marks 
‘have been made, the rinks are swept from end 
‘to end, and play begins. Cautiously, and with 
‘less of demonstration, the first few ends are 
played, till enthusiasm warms up, and banter and 
more noisy demonstration are awakened. 

There are certain expressions and phrases that 
are common to the whole curling fraternity ; but 
each district hes some peculiar phraseology of its 
own; and almost every club has one or more 
members who are noted for their ready wit and 
"appropriate mirth-stirring remarks, A bonspiel is 

a source of rarest enjoyment to keen curlers, and 
is scarcely less interesting or amusing to spectators 
who understand the game. While the game is, in 
more senses than one, proverbially a slippery one, 
yet this only adds to its interest. But here, as in 
all things else, skill and knowledge will, as a rule, 
| bring success, A most pleasant characteristic of 
curling is, that betting has never to any great 
extent been associated with it. The main stakes, 
if any, are coals or meal for the poor, or beef and 
greens for victors and vanquished. 

Until within the last few years curling 
was an essentially Scottish pastime. As far 
as can be ascertained, the first mention of the 
game is made by Camden in his Britannia, 
published in 1607. When speaking of the 
island of Copinsha, he says that there are 


two on the same side in the game, who, if required, | ‘found on it plenty of excellent stones for the 
sweep, as we have already indicated, in front of game called curling.’ As this notice shows tbat 
the stone, to accelerate its progress towards the the game must then have been somewhat widely 
tee. known, we may safely conclude that in the six- 

There are many points in the game, such as teenth century, if not prior to that era, it 
drawing, guarding, striking, and wicking, which | must have been practised in Scotland, The 
require very great skill, and which only curlers | game might very naturally take its rise among 
can appreciate, The game may be played either masons, When they gathered for their work, 
for a certain specified time, or until one side and found that the frost prevented them, they 
gains a certain specified number of shots. While | might naturally amuse themselves by throwing 
eight players are all that are required for one’ or rolling stones along the ice to some object. 
rink, curling clubs generally have many rinks | They would at first select some stones naturally 
engaged at one time. Many parishes have their | adapted for the purpose; then by-and-by they 
parish clubs, and play matches or bonspiels, would shape and polish them, Masons, in many 
against each other, Medals are proves f te | instances, are still the keenest as well as the best 
for annually by the members of each club, and | curlers, This may arise partly from the fact, 
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that in frosty weather, when their normal work is 
impracticable, they have more leisure for prac- 
tising the game, and partly from the training 
of the eye and hand which their daily occupa- 
tion gives to them. 

The old name for curling is Kuyting, and in 
all probability the game at first was more like 
quoiting on the ice. Some old stones that still 
exist seem to favour this view, both from their 
size and shape, and from having a niche for the 
finger and thumb, These would seem to have 
been thrown rather than skimmed along the ice. 
In the Carse of Gowrie there is a model of a 
curling-stone in silver, which tradition says was 
given by James IV., himself a keen curler. As 
far as we know, the oldest curling-stone is one 
found at Dunblane, bearing date 1551. Now, 
James IV. was killed at Flodden in 1513, thirty- 
eight years before that date. Another old stone 
was found in a wall near Torphichen, bearing 
date 1611. During the past year, when taking 
down ‘ Maggie Osborne’s House’ in Ayr, the work- 
men came upon a very old stone, a huge oval 
piece of granite, with a hole for the handle, and 

lished by friction on the ice. This stone may 
om been in the wall for several centuries, 

As might naturally be expected, the stones of 
olden times were of rather a rude character, and 
quite innocent of that modern invention of double 
soles—the one ‘keen,’ and the’ other ‘dour,’ 
Specimens still exist of the ‘three-neuked’ stones, 
formed like a cocked hat. Some old stones 
seem to have been rare runners and rare wearers. 
Almost every club has some specimen or some 
traditions of its old curling-stones and its old 
mighty curlers, Some families are quite noted for 
their curling prowess; and occasionally a rink, 
composed of the members of one family, have 
proved the most formidable to meet. The present 
generation must regard itself as but a degenerate 
race when it hears or reads of the weights of the 
stones which its forefathers played. In the Loch- 
maben Club there is a very ancient stone called 
the ‘ Hen,’ about seventy pounds’ weight, of rather 
an uncouth appearance. She was reputed to have 
had a kind of instinct by which she would get 
on to the tee; and having got there, she at once 
‘clocked,’* and almost refused to be moved. It is 
reported that on one occasion a very strong player 
wa3 in the act of throwing a stone of about seventy 
pounds’ weight, when the skip countermanded his 
orders; and while waiting for new directions, 
simply held his stone at arm’s-length in the air, 
and then played it to the mark. In the posses- 
sion of the Cupar-Angus Club we read of stones, 
‘Black Meg,’ sixty-six pounds; ‘Fluke,’ seventy- 
two pounds; ‘Cog,’ eighty pounds; ‘Suwaroff,’ 
eighty-four and while these were allowed 
to be played, there was one prohibited, ‘The Saut 
Backei,’ one hundred and sixteen pounds—a clock- 
ing hen, indeed! There must have been ‘giants 
in those days,’ 

As every good curler is aware, there is a great 
art in the delivery of the stone ; and every player, 
to be successful, nust learn to stand naturally in 
delivering it, so that the stone may leave the 
hand without any friction or ‘hanging’ me | 
one who begins by soling his stone well, wi 


*In Scotland, a hen sitting u is said to be 
clocking. 


almost to a certainty become a good player. The 
layer should invariably keep his eye on the 
som or object for which he is playing, and not 
look at his feet, or stone, when delivering it, or 
he will certainly make many mistakes and misses. 
Good curlers are well aware of the effect 
which the turn of the wrist—for the purpose of 
giving a rotatory as well as a forward motion 
to the stone—at the moment of delivery, exerts 
upon the running of the stone; and they 
use ‘out-turn’ or ‘in-turn,” according to the 
necessities of the game, This at first is a little 
es lexing, but it is soon learned. It should 
one entirely by the wrist, and not by twisting 
the whole arm. Unless a stone has a turn given 
to it when it leaves the hand, it will almost 
— assume one, and it will be a mere matter 
of accident which turn it will take, and thereby 
deviate from its true aim. As the stone rotates, 
there is a certain amount of friction that takes it 
more and more to the side, in the direction in 
which it is rotating, And when the stone is 
played, allowance has to be made for this by the 
skip, who, when he gives his directions, makes 
the player ‘ borrow’ so muchice. By this twist of 
the wrist, biases in the ice can also be very much 
overcome ; and the player who with either turn 
can calculate aright, will often thus take shots 
that would otherwise be impossible. 
In a keen game, every player feels as if the 
owe depended on each shot that he plays) The 
ad is one of the most important positions in 
the game, and should, if possible, be intrusted to 
an old and steady player. Sweeping is a most 
essential part of the game; and good sweepers are 
invaluable, They should be entirely at the word 
and command of the skip. He alone is in a 
position to judge as to when and where sweeping 
is necessary. A sweeper has no right to think for 
himself on that matter; he is there to sweep, 
not to judge, In nine cases out of ten, the skip 
will be the best judge, if he is fit for his position. 
The post of skip is, of course, by far the most 
important one. A skip must not only be a good 
player, but have a great knowledge of the game; 
e must be of quick, ready, and comprehensive 
observation, fertile in resources, sound in judgment, 
and be possessed of the confidence of his men. 
Each end will vary, and he will require, accord- 
ingly, to vary his tactics and directions, A skip 
should invariably place his broom on the very 
spot at which he wishes the player to aim, as it 


.greatly aids the eye. He also requires consider- 


able knowledge of human nature to enable him to 
keep his men always in good playing humour. 
There is also demanded from him a close obser- 
vation of the run of the different stones, that he 
may vary his directions accordingly. He should, 
as a rule, be able to judge and determine for 
himself what is the best play; but he should 
not be offended by his third player now and 
again directing his attention to something that 
may have escaped his observation. But as little 
as possible should the sweepers be round the 
tee; their position is half-way down the rink, 
ready to sweep. 

Among the most scientific curlers, what is 
known as the cautious game is followed in prefer- 
ence to the ‘loud’ or striking game. Curling is 
not a game of merely muscular strength, but a 
game of skill and science. Stones beyond the 


| 
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tee in the early part of the game, seldom count 
in the end. The quiet game affords the greatest 
scope for displaying first-rate skill. In three 
cases out of four, a tee-length shot will accomplish 
what is but too often missed by arunning shot. In 
these cases, the tee-length shot will be in the 
rings, and may be of much use as a side shot, 
whereas the running shots will be spent. Young 
players, more wee require to be taught that 
this cautious style of game is in the end the 
winning play. True curlers, above all things, 
wish to cultivate good fellowship and good feeling 
on the ice, Let no curler ever try, by rudeness, 
or unmannerly word or act, to irritate or dis- 
concert a player. Let all be fair and honourable, 
Let every man preserve his own self-respect, and 
give like respect to others. But let every curler 
be keen to win his game, as if life or death hung 
upon the issue. Any one who joins the game in 
this form and spirit, will get health to body, 
mind, and heart, in one of the noblest, manliest, 
and most exciting outdoor games that the world 
has ever known. 

Curling has within recent times greatly ex- 
tended, and is now very geueral over the 
whole of Scotland, as may be learned from 
the Annual of the Royal Caledonian Curling 
Club. While there are many that have not 
joined its ranks, that Society, as we write, 
includes about five hundred and fifty Clubs ; 
four hundred and twenty of which are in Scot- 
land, twenty-five in England, three in Ireland, 
ninety-two in Canada and the United States, 
two in New Zealand, one in Russia, and one in 
Norway. The admirable rules which the Roval 
Caledonian Club have adopted, are now generally 
recognised by all curlers, 

Although curlers are familiar with the game in 
their own country, there are many who are not 
aware of the somewhat altered conditions under 
which it is played in Canada. The Dominion 
offers facilities for curling which Scotland does 
not possess, and Scotchmen have carried their 
game with them to their adopted land. With 
four months of steady frost each season, there 
is abundant opportunity for practising the game. 
Young Canadians are, in many instances, making 
it the Dominion winter game. Owing to the 
intensity of the frost, as well as the amount of 
snow that falls, the game has, as a rule, to be 
played under cover; and when daylight fails, 
gas is turned on, and the game proceeds 
as merrily as ever! In certain places, long 
sheds, used as stores in summer, are taken ad- 
vantage of for this purpose, One Club, during 
a season, actually curled up-stairs, while a new 
rink was being built! A huge granary was hired, 
and flooded with three or four inches of water ; 
and it was doubly a roaring game, the floor 
acting as a sounding-board. Some of the Clubs 
have now splendid buildings, with cloak-rooms, 
lunch-rooms, and every convenience and comfort. 
They are built long enough, and wide enough, 
for two rinks, separated from each other by a 
passage between. The floor is made level and 
water-tight. Water to the depth of three or four 
inches is run on with a hose. Two nights of 
keen frost are sufficient to make it one solid mass, 

resenting a beautiful, level, unbiassed sheet of 
ice. When this gets a little worn by play, or 
becomes accidentally ‘twisted’ by severe frost, it is 


flooded anew at night with another inch of water, 
and is in the morning again ready for use. The 
cold is so intense as occasionally to register thirty 
or forty degrees below zero. During the winter 
there is seldom more than one thaw, and that only 
for two or three days about New Year. ‘Tramps,’ 
or steeled cramps attached to the player's feet to 
grip the ice, are not permitted; and no one is 
allowed to play without overshoes, so that no 
speck or flaw shall mar the ice-board. Strange to 
say, the more intense the frost is, the more 
‘dour’ and dull doves the ice become ! 

There are now, among the Canadians, many 
curlers who would be formidable opponents even 
to our crack rinks in this country, They think 
little of travelling five hundred miles to play 
a spiel. And true curlers from this country, 
representing our National Club, would find from 
the Curling Brithers of Canada a welcome such 
as only curlers can give to enthusiasts in the 
Roaring Game. 


4. 
A TALE OF THE BALTIC. 


WE were cruising in the Baltic in glorious Fifty-four, 
The Rooshians’ whereabouts so strong to know, 
When one night, in wind an’ sleet, we parted from the 
fl 


eet, 

An’ daylight found us right amongst the foe. 

The Rooshians down upon us bore ; 

They were thrice our strength, an’ more ; 
But our Cap'n, as he came on deck, says he : 

*You but be firm an’ true, an’ I’ll surely pull you 
through, 
An’ soon we ’ll have the lubbers on our lee ; 
Boys, hurrah ! 

An’ soon we’ll have the lubbers on our lee.’ 


Then we sent throughout the vessel a loud an’ ringing 


cheer, 
An’ a shout that made her very timbers thrill ; 
For says we, the skipper’s right, there ’s nothing for ’t 
but fight ; 
So let us up an’ at em with a will! 
An’ if the chance of war should fate 
Our transfer from to-day must date 
To that station chaplain calls Eternity. 
In Freedom’s lap we’ll die; with our latest breath 
we cry— 
We ’re Britons, an’ we ll never captives be ; 
Boys, hurrah ! 
We’re Britons, an’ we'll never captives be. 


So we tackled them three Rooshians, alone upon the 


sea— 
(Ay, you landsmen well may wonder how ‘twas 
done) ; : 
An’ we fought them, tooth an’ nail, till they one by 
one turned tail— 
My eye! you should ha’ seen the lubbers run ! 
Then the Cap’n cries : ‘ Pipe hands to prog, 
An’, boas’n, just pass up the grog ;’ 
Then filling up a bumper glass, says he : 
‘Here ’s, comrades, great an’ small, a health to one an’ 


An’ confusion to the lubbers on our lee ; 
Boys, hurrah ! 
An’ confusion to the lubbers on our lee.’ 
Jex MILER. 
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